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DEMONSTRATION FORESTS 

The State Board of Forestry, in order to furnish object lessons of the 
most approved methods of woodlot management throughout the State, 
and thereby promote practical forestry, is co-operating with woodlot 
owners under the following conditions : 

1. Anyone owning a woodlot may apply to the State Forester, 
Baltimore, Md., for an examination of his woodlands with a view of' 
establishing a demonstration forest under the terms of this offer. The 
woodlot under consideration must be so located as to be easily access- 
ible from the public highway, and subject to inspection by those inter- 
ested in forest management under reasonable restrictions of the owner ,- 
and with his consent. 

2. No woodlot of less than four acres will be considered. Where 
the woodlot exceeds 25 acres the State Forester may, in his discretion, 
prepare plans for the management of a portion of it not exceeding 15 
acres, except where more than one method of management is proposed, 
either due to differences of condition or for the purpose of greater 
demonstrative value, in which case there may be as many 15 acres plots 
as there are methods of management proposed. 

3. Before a working plan is prepared and actual work begun, the 
State Forester, or his authorized representative, shall make a preliminary 
examination of the woodlands with the owner or his agent. After the 
examination the Forester shall submit the plan upon which co-operative 
work may be undertaken. If this plan is approved by the owner, or his 
agent, its execution shall be undertaken at the earliest opportunity. 

4. There shall be no expense to the owner on account of the prelim- - 
inary examination or subsequent examinations, unless hereafter agreed, 
except that said owner shall meet and convey the State Forester, or his 
representative, from the nearest railroad station or steamboat landing to 
the woodlands to be examined, take care of him while engaged in the 
work, and return him again to the station or wharf. 
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5. Since the object of this work is to demonstrate practical forestry « 
in all of its phases, the aim will be to treat each woodlot in the most 
approved manner to secure its greatest productiveness, thereby meeting ^ 
the needs of the owner and showing his neighbors, who may be simi- 
larly situated, what they can do for themselves. The general plan will 
be for the forester to outline the work in detail and to organize and 
superintend it when possible. Where thinnings and improvement cut- 
tings are to be made, he will mark the trees to be cut; where fire lines 
are to be constructed, he will lay them out; where planting is to be under- 
taken, he will locate the areas to be planted, recommend the species 
of trees to be used and show how the planting is to be done; and so with 
all parts of the work that may be agreed upon. The owner will be 
required to furnish all the labor that may be needed. He will have full 
control of the disposal of the products from the woodlot, and receive all 
revenues derived therefrom. In consideration of the advice and assist- 
ance given, and in order that the woodlot may serve its full purpose as 
a demonstration forest, the owner shall agree to carry out in good faith 
the plans agreed upon and permit the State Forester to give public 
demonstrations of practical forest operations while the improvement 
work is in progress, and to publish such results of the work from time 
to time as he may think proper. 

6. The co-operative agreement may be terminated by either party 
on 30 davs' notice. 
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The Maryland State Board of Forestry was created by the Legislature 
of 1906 under an act,* 'To establish a State Board of Forestry, and to 
promote forest interests and arboriculture in the State." The board 
was organized in May, 1906, and has since been actively engaged in 
promoting an interest in forestry, and in ascertaining the forest condi- 
tions and needs of the State. 

The first forest work under State initiative was done in 1900 by 
the Maryland Geological Survey in co-operation with the United States 
Forestry Bureau, when a study of the forest conditions in Allegany 
County was made, and a report published. This was in the nature of 
an economic survey, to ascertain the relation which the forests bear 
to other natural resources of the State, their value, and means of im- 
provement. The study of Allegany County was followed by similar 
work In Cecil, Calvert, Garrett and St. Mary'a Counties, the results of 
which have already been published; investigations were also taken up 
in Worcester, Kent and Harford Counties, a map of the first county 
showing the forest growth by commercial types, having been issued. 
These reports supplied accurate information on the forest conditions 
and needs of the counties, and furnished an intelligent basis for gen- 
eral legislation. As a result of these forest studies it became apparent 
that the importance of the work and its special needs required a sepa- 
rate State department to properly handle it. This led to the introduc- 
tion of the Forestry Bill in the last Legislature, and its prompt enact- 
ment into law. Since July, 1906, all of the State forest work has been 
conducted by the State Board of Forestry, through a State Forester, 
who is directly responsible to the Board for his official acts. 

The main lines of activity of the Board of Forestry are briefly set 
forth under the following headings: 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

With the meaning and purpose of the State forestry work so little 

understood by the general public, as was naturally the case in a new 

undertaking of this kind, it seemed expedient to devote much time and 

effort to disseminate information regarding forestry matters. The law 



♦Acts of 1906, Chapter 294. 



provides that a course of lectures on forestry shall be given annually, 
by the State Forester at the State Agricultural College. The course was 
given for the first time last winter, and the work has been extended 
for this winter, to include three short courses, designed to meet the 
needs of the students in Agriculture, Horticulture, Mechanical and 
Civil Engineering. The lectures, class-room work, and field demon- 
stration, are for the purpose of better fitting the prospective farmer to 
manage his woodlot successfully, and the mechanical engineer to under- 
stand more fully the properties and uses of the different woods. It is 
in no sense designed to train the student as a professional forester, for 
which several years of special work would be required. 

Another duty attached to the office is that of giving lectures on 
forestry before the State Farmer's Institutes. One week was devoted 
to this work last winter, and it is believed that much may be accom- 
plished in thus presenting informally to the farmers, practical plans of 
forest management adapted to local conditions. This feature will be 
given additional attention as time and opportunity offer. 

In addition to the regular lecture work cited above, the State For- 
ester has responded to the calls of various societies and organizations 
for lectures and addresses on Forestry. In the past year twenty-one 
such lectures, and addresses have been given, and the applications 
already received for the coming months indicate that there is a gen- 
eral desire for information on forestry subjects. 

Short articles of forest interest have been prepared for the county 
papers. These have been widely published, and have been the means 
of interesting a large number in forestry, who would be otherwise dif- 
ficult to reach. 

ASSISTANCE TO WOODLAND OWNERS. 

Under authority of Section 4 of the Forest laws, the State offers to 
examine, on application, the lands of any corporation or individual, for 
the purpose of preparing plans of forest management, and protection, or 
for planting trees. Since this offer was made sixteen woodlots, aggre- 
gating an area of 2,615 acres, and representing a farm acreage of 6,465 
acres, have been examined by the State Forester. In each case the 
woodlot was gone over with the owner, or his agent, and the problems 
presented, were discussed on the ground. A plan was then proposed to 
meet the needs of the owner and provide most effectually for forest 
improvement. This plan, in nearly every case, was embodied in a writ- 
ten report to the owner, setting forth the recommendations and giving 
in required detail the directions for the proper execution of the plan. 

This work brings practical forestry to the farmer and timberland 
owner, and as the plan proposed is carreid out, it furnishes to their 
neighbors the most convincing testimony that well planned forest 
management is good practice. 



In addition to personal investigations, many inquiries as to the best 
methods of dealing with specific forest problems are answered by cor- 
respondence. This work is constantly growing, and as the offer of 
assistance to land owners becomes more generally known the State 
Forester will be unable to attend to all applications without an 
assistant. 

STUDY OF FOREST CONDITIONS. 

The county studies of forest conditions begun by the Maryland Geo- 
logical Survey, in co-operation with the United States Forest Service, 
have been taken up by this department and actively carried on during 
the summer. Under the plan now being carried out, and which will be 
uniform for the entire State, the State Board of Forestry makes a 
detailed study of the forest conditions and needs of each county, the 
results of which are published by the Maryland Geological Survey in the 
volume for that county, as a forest report, accompanied by a forest map. 
These reports will not only describe the existing conditions, but will 
also suggest methods of forest improvement and protection as well as 
the market demands for forest products. The forest map will locate 
all of the wooded areas, and classify each tract, as to kind and con- 
dition of growth. When the work is completed for the State, there 
will be accurate data on our forest resources, and the information 
required for formulating a definite forest policy. 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

It is a well-known fact that forest fires have caused immense annual 
losses. Just what this loss amounts to is difficult to determine, but 
that it is caused largely through carelessness and can be greatly 
reduced is certain. Reports from over 100 game wardens and others 
throughout the State indicated over $250,000 damage from fires during 
the year 1906. As 1906 was regarded by most of those reporting, as 
affording a less number of forest fires than former years, the loss was 
probably no greater than the average. Under the provisions of the 
new law. Section 6, fif ty-seveii Forest Wardens have been recom- 
mended to the Governor for commission during 1907, and nearly all 
"have qualified. 

These men have been selected for their special fitness, and are so 
located as to give the best service in controlling forest fires. The duties 
of the forest wardens are given in Leaflet No. 4 appended to this 
report. 

The wardens have posted fire warning notices in the wooded sec- 
tions, and distributed leaflets published by this Board, relating to 
forest fires, and our forest fire laws. They are also prepared to act 
promptly in extinguishing forest fires, employing assistants if neces- 
sary. 
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That the present forest warden system is accomplishing excellent 
results is shown by the reports of 1907, which have been received. 
These reports cover about the same territory as was reported upon 
last year, and indicate that the fire loss for 1907 will not exceed |50r 
000 as compared with $250,000 for 1906. 

While it is probable that the loss for 1907 was considerably les- 
sened by the past wet season, it will be remembered that the season 
of 1906 was also wetter than usual, and hence the checking of this 
immense fire loss must be largely attributed to the efficacy of our for- 
est fire laws, and the efficiency of the forest warden service. 



STATE RESERVES. 

The State now owns four forest reserves, aggregating 1,957 acres, the 
gift of public-spirited citizens interested in forestry and forest pro- 
tection. Three of these reserves are in the vicinity of Oakland, Gar- 
rett County, and are the gift of Messrs. Robert and John W. Garrett, 
of Baltimore. The fourth reserve, containing 40 acres, is located near 
Catonsville, Baltimore County, and is the gift of Mr. John M. Glenn, 
of Baltimore. 

It is the purpose of the State to administer these lands to insure 
the best protection, to secure the greatest sustained yield, and at the 
same time to serve as object lessons in the community as to what sys- 
tematic forest management can and will accopmlish. 

The reserves in Garrett County are typical mountain lands, repre- 
sensative of large areas in Western Maryland. Here the forests not 
only serve for the production of timber, but also afford a valuable pro- 
tecting cover to the mountain sides, thus checking rapid run off, and 
helping to control or prevent floods. This is the best timbered section 
of the State, and since it is non-agricultural land, and being rapidly 
devastated, there is especial need of adopting conservative forest 
methods. It is believed that with systematic forest management 
practiced on the State Reserves, it will be the strongest possible argu- 
ment for introducing better forest methods in that section of the State. 

The small State Reserve near Catonsville, Baltimore County, is about 
the size of the woodlots on large farms in central Maryland, and will 
be so managed as to show the possibilities of woodlot forestry for the 
central counties. 

The State Reserves are each in charge of a forest warden, who is 
giving them close supervision to prevent forest fires and trespass. 

It is desirable to have a number of forest reserves well distributed 
over the State, to show in each community, what practical forestry 
means and what it can accomplish. There is need of conducting exper- 
iments in forestry practice, such as thinning, improvement cuttings, 
tree planting, systems of fire control, and other features of forestry 
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to determine the best methods for local conditions. This can only be 
done satisfactorily on lands which are under complete State control, 
and where the methods adopted may be carried on in a systematic way 
for a period of years. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The industries of the State depend directly, or indirectly, upon the 
forests. The farmer without his woodlot to supply fuel, construction 
material, and timber for the market, would be really handicapped 
indeed. The mines of the State cannot be profitably worked without a 
cheap and abundant supply of props, pit ties, rails and timber. The 
steam and electric railroads, with their thousands of miles of tracks, 
require immense quantities of cross ties and bridge timber. The 
telegraph and telephone companies with their numerous pole lines 
crossing all parts of the State, require annually .thousands of poles 
from the best trees in the forests. The wood- working industries — 
furniture, cabinet, wagon and implement makers, — ^use large quantities 
of our best timber each year. The lumber business, which has always 
been prominent in Maryland, and which turned out over 219 million 
feet of lumber in 1906, is doomed to extinction, unless a permanent 
supply of timber can be made available. Add to this, the value of 
forests as conservators of the water supply; their value in checking 
soil erosion thereby helping to keep open navigable channels; their 
effect in modifying climatic extremes, and numerous indirect influences 
that are of inestimable value, though not often considered, and we have 
a resource, that rightly used, means much to the welfare and prosperity 
of the State. 

According to the most reliable statistics about 40 per cent, of the 
State is in woodland. This large acreage has stimulated the belief that 
our forest resources are abundant and that we will never lack a plenti- 
ful supply of timber. While it is true that the area is sufficient to 
supply all the timber we need if it was producing a fair yield, it is 
nevertheless a fact that we are cutting our timber much faster than 
it is growing, and the cutting is done in such a way as to greatly reduce 
the productive power of our woodlands. This is further supplemented 
by the destuctive forest fires in many sections, so that thousands of 
acres are absolutely unproductive. 

Years ago, much of the timber land was being brought under culti- 
vation, producing a surplus of timber which naturally led to reckless- 
ness in the use of our forest wealth. Now all the timber surplus has 
been used, and we have reached a condition where it is of the utmost 
importance to conserve our present forest wealth. The turning point 
was reached in 1890 according to census figures. From 1850 to 1890 
they show a gradual increase in cleared lands with a corresponding 
decrease in the woodland area. Since 1890 the woodlands have gained 



slightly on the cleared lands, which may be reasonably interpreted as 
indicating that most of the valuable plowland has been taken and that 
a fixed relationship now exists between the cleared land and the wood- 
land. Of course some local changes are taking place, but the amount of 
land being cleared, is more than oftset by old fields growing up in 
woods. If this is so, we have reached the stage in our economic 
development when there is every argument for treating the woodlands, 
which will likely always be woodlands, in a rational way to secure their 
greatest continued productiveness. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Appropriation for 1907 $3,500.00 

Expended as per vouchers: 
July, 1906, to April, 1907— 

Salary of Forester and Clerk $1,275.00 

Office and Travel 654.31 1,929.31 

Balance April 1, 1907 $1,570.69 

April, 1907, to October, 1907— 

Salary of Forester and Clerk $888.83 

Office and Travel 440.55 

Forest Wardens 25.33 1,354.71 

Balance October 1, 1907 $215.98 
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APPENDIX. 

FORESTRY LEAFLETS. 

Note. — The appended leaflets have been issued from time to time for 
the purpose of instructing the owners of woodlands in the best methods 
of forest treatment. 



Maryland State Board of Forestry 

BALTIMORE. MD. 



FORESTRY LEAFLET NO. 1 

SECOND KOITION, RCViSKD 



Practical Assistance to Owners of Woodlands 



lARYLAND STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY FORESTRY LEAFLET No. i 

■ALTiMonr, Mo. 



PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE TO OWNERS OF WOODLANDS. 

An act was passed by the Legislature (Acts of 1906, Chapter 294) 
"To establish a State Board of Forestry and to promote forest interests 
and arboriculture in the State. This Act provides, in Section 4, that the 
State Forester shall, upon request, and whenever it seems advisable, 
co-operate with the owners of woodlands and those wishing to plant 
forest trees, by the suggestion and preparation of plans for forest 
management and protection. 

NEED OF BETTER MANAGEMENT. 

It is estimated that about 40 per cent, of the land area of the State is 
in woodland or brush. An area sufficient not only to furnish all the 
timber and wood we need, but to leave some for export. As it is we 
have cut nearly all of the first growth and because of neglect and un- 
wise management, our present forests are unable to supply our needs 
and we are obliged to import at high prices the lumber for our build- 
ings, and that, too, in a wooded country. 

The farmers of the State own by far the largest share of the wood- 
lands, so it is with them that our forestry problems largely rest. On 
almost every farm is a woodlot, varying in size from a few acres to a 
hundred or more. It is almost invariably the case that the woodlands 
are too stony, hilly, sterile or swampy for anything but trees, and for 
that reason this part of the farm is largely neglected. 

In our farm management we study and plan how we can make every 
acre, yes every rod. of the plow lands produce the best results, and we 
are constantly getting better results. Unfortunately, the planning 
usually stops at the edge of the woods. Every farmer must have fuel, 
fence posts, construction material, and it helps the farm finances 
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materially to have saw-logs, ties and poles for the market — a market 
that is constantly making greater demands and better prices. Can this 
be done with an abused woodlot on poor land? Yes, and with far less 
trouble than an equal area of cultivated land demands, only the same 
standards must be maintained in each casei The extent of past abuse 
will largely determine the length of time that will be required to bring 
the woodlands back to their highest capacity of yield, and a well- 
planned system must be followed consistently to get the best results. 

NATURE OF Assistance Offered. 

Any land owner of the State may apply to the State Forester for an 
examination of his woodlands, with a view to introducing improved 
forest management. At the first opportunity the State Forester will 
make the examination, having previously arranged with the owner the 
date of the examination, so that the owner (or his agent) may be 
present. Together they go over the woods making a careful examina- 
tion. This usually takes but a few hours. The owner is consulted as to 
the object of the management, whether for fuel, fence posts, poles, ties, 
saw-logs, wind-breaks, soil protection, etc., or a combination of these, 
and then the Forester draws up a plan that will not only meet the 
requirements of the owner, but also meet the needs of forest improve- 
ment. This plan is discussed on the ground, and definitely decided 
upon before leaving the woods. 

Plans for tree planting are made under the same arrangement after 
examining the land where planting is proposed. In such cases, the 
examination is made with a view of determining what species are most 
suitable, and the manner of doing the planting. The owner is under no 
obligation to put the plan in operation, and is free to accept or reject 
the advice offered. It is expected, however, that he will carry out in 
good faith the recommendations of the Forester, and report progress 
from time to time as may be requested. 

There is no charge for the services of the Forester, the only charge 
being his travelling expenses from Baltimore, and return. In case 
more than one examination can be made on the same trip, the expenses 
of the trip are divided among the applicants. 

It will be seen that forestry is intensely practical, and that it should 
have a recognized place in farm management. The State Forester has 
visited all parts of the State, and made many examinations and a few 
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planting plans. Everywhere he sees the need of systematic manage- 
ment, and the possibilities of greatly increased forest yields. The best 
way to introduce better forest management throughout the State is to 
have object lessons in every neighborhood, to show what can be accom- 
plished. It is for this purpose that the ofter of assistance is made. 
Correspondence is invited. Address all inquiries to the State Forester, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Maryland State Board of Forestry 

BALTIMORE. MD. 



FORESTRY LEAFLET NO. 2 

SECOND EDITION, REVISED 



Maryland Forest Fire Laws 

AND 

Forest Protection 



MARYLAND STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY FORESTRY LEAFLET NO. 9 

Baltimonk. Md. 



MARYLAND FOREST FIRE LAWS AND FOREST PROTECTION. 

The attention of the people Is invited to the following extracts from the 
forestry laws of this State, found in Acts of 1906, Chapter 204. 

Section 6 — And be it enacted, That it shall be the duty of the Forest Wardens 
to enforce all forest laws of this State, to protect the State Forest Reserves, and 
see that all rules, regulations and laws, are enforced ; to report any violation of 
law to the State Forester at the time of its occurrence, to assist in apprehending 
and convicting offenders, and to nuake an annual report to him as to forest condi- 
tions in their immediate neighborhood. When any Forest Warden shall see or 
have reported to him a forest Are, it shall be his duty to immediately repair to 
the seat of the fire and employ such persons and means as in his Judgment seem 
expedient and necessary to extinguish said fire. He shall keep an itemized 
account of all expenses thus incurred and send such account immediately to the 
State Forester. 

Sec. 7 — And be it enacted. That the expenses incurred in fighting or extinguish- 
ing any fire under the direction of the State Forester or a Forest Warden shall be 
borne by the county in which the fire occurred, and shall be payable in full by the 
County Commissioners of such county upon the receipt of an itemized account 
with vouchers approved by the State Forester. 

Sec. 8 — And be it enacted, That the Boards of County Commissioners of the 
several counties of this State are hereby authorized to levy and appropriate 
money for purposes of Forest Protection, improvement and management, and 
said Boards shall have recourse under an action at law, for debt against any 
land owner, individual or corporation, on whose account they shall have been 
obliged to pay out money for fighting fire, for the amount which they have 
expended for such purpose. 

Sec. 9 — And be it enacted. That the State Forester shall furnish notices 
printed in large letters upon cloth calling attention to the dangers off forest fires, 
and to forest fire and trespass laws and their penalties, such notices shall be dis- 
tributed by the State Forester to Forest Wardens and posted by them in con- 
spicuous places upon State Forest Reserves, and along the highways in forest- 
covered country. 

Sec. 10 — Be it enacted, That every individual or corporation that carelessly, 
negligently, or wilfully, maliciously, or with intent sets on fire, or causes, or pro- 
cures to be set on tire, any woods, brush, grass, grain, or stubble on lands not 
their own, shall be guilty of misdemeanor and upon conviction be punishable by a 
fine of not less than $25 or more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less than 
thirty days or more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 11 — And be it enacted. That it shall be unlawful for any person or corpo- 
ration as land owner to set, or procure another to set fire to any woods, brush, 
logs, leaves, grass, or clearing upon their own land, unless they shall have pre- 
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viously taken all possible care and precaution against the spread of such fire to 
other lands not their own, by previously having cut and piled the same, or care- 
fully cleared around the land which is to be burned, so as to prevent the spread 
of such fire. The setting of fire contrary to the provisions of this Sectipn, or 
allowing it to escape to the injury of adjoining lands shall be prima Xacie proof 
of wilfuUness, or neglect, and the land owner from whose hand the Hre originated 
shall be liable in a civil action for damages for the injury resulting from such 
fire and also for the cost of fighting and extinguishing the same. 

Sec. 12 — And be it enacted, That logging and railroad locomotives, donkey or 
threshing engines, and other engines and boilers, operated in, through or near 
forest or brush, which do not bum oil as fuel, shall be provided with appliances 
to prevent the escape of fire and sparks from the smoke-stacks thereof, and with 
devices to prevent the escape of fire from ash pans and fire-boxes. Failure to 
comply with these requirements shall be a misdemeanor, punishable upon con- 
viction by a fine of not less than |10 nor more than $100 for each and every 
oflFense thus committed. 

Sec. 13 — ^And be it enacted. That all individuals or corporations oausing fires 
by violations of Sections 10, 11 and 12 of this Act shall be Ihable to the State, 
and to the county in which the fire occurred, in an action for debt to the full 
amount of all expenses incurred by the State or county in fighting and extin- 
guishing such fire. 

The greatest enemy of the forest is fire. In this State the loss from fires 
amounts to many thousands of dollars annually. Most of the fires could be 
checked or prevented entirely by timely action. They usually start through the 
carelessness of some one who is not directly concerned in th loss resulting from 
them. Concerted action on the part of owners of woodlands is needed to check 
this evil. It is in the rigid enforcement of our forest fire laws, in which the 
State asks your co-operation, that we hope to make investment in forest property 
both safe and profitable. 

The damage that fires cause is not fully appreciated. A light surface fire tliat 
sweeps through the woods, burning the litter on the ground, is often regarded 
of little consequence, and a thing that happens so often that it is one of the 
necessary evils, if evil at all. As a matter of fact, such ground ^res not only 
bum up the humus that is so important in forest growth, but bums the seeds 
and snvall seedlings that are to take the place of the trees now reaching maturity. 
It scars the base of the young trees, causing the bark to peel off, and subjects 
the wood to decay. As the tree grows this decay extends father into the wood 
and when the time comes to market the timber the butt log, which should fur- 
nish the soundest and clearest of material, is largely waste. 

Repeated fires in the same woods not only prevents young growth, but so 
Impoverishes the soil and injures the standing timber tlint production is almost 
impossible. The result is large areas of forest waste that under reasonable pro- 
tection could, and should, produce a good revenue. 

The State has, by the enactment of forest fire laws, recognized its duty in 
this matter of fire protection. Forest Wardens have been commissioned, for all 
of the wooded counties where fires are frequent. These men, acting under the 
laws of the State, assist in suppressing forest fires, and aid the State Forester in 
the prosecution of all violations of the fire laws. 

Each resident should become familiar with the fire laws and co-operate with 
the local forest warden in their enforcement, since they are for the mutual ben- 
efit of the community. When « forest fire (not under control) Is observed by 
any one, he Is requested to notify the nearest forest warden, so that prompt 
measures- may be taken for extinguishing it. 
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UST OF FOREST WARDENS APPOINTED PRIOR TO JANUARY I. 1908. 



Allegany County. 
Clise, Wm. N., Midland. 
Krumbine. H. S., Gilpin. 
McElflsh, Philip, Cumberland. 
Stotlemeyer, Geo, Little Orleans. 
Stotler, Floyd, Dawson. 

Anne Arundel County. 
Cromwell, Thomas A., Marley. 
McKinsey, F., Robinson. 
Wade, Louis, Severn. 

Baltimore County. 
Hoshall, George W., Freclands. 
Reynolds, Edward, Upper Falls. 
Wurtzer, Charles O., Catonsville. 

Cecil County. 
Balderston, Edward, (^olora. 
Biddle, E. H., Darleville. 
Fassitt, J. B., Rising Sun. 
Warrington, Wm N., North East. 

Charles County. 
Wilmer, Bruce W., Faulkner. 

Garrett County. 
Browning, Nathan C, Sang Run. 
Ellithorp, C. E., Bittinger. 
Falkenstein, J. M., Oakland. 
Jonoske, Charles A., Oakland. 
Kimmell, Walter O., Hutton. 
Leatham, Henry, Keyser. 
Micheals, George L., Westernport. 
Roth, John H., Dobbin, W. Va. 
Sims, James IL, Mountain Lake I'ark. 
Stanton, C. E., Grantsville. 
Steyer, W. T., Stoyer. 
Wilson, D. W., Wilson, W. Va. 



Haeford County. 
Mlcheal, J. Edmund, Ferryman. 
Shrlver, J. Alexis, Bel Air. 
Whiteford, Henry C, Whlteford. 
Wilson, D. Gilpin, Darlington. 

Montgomery County. 
Nichols, G. Guy, Brookeville. 

Prince George's County.' 
Belt, W. Seaton, Upper Marlboro. 
Benton, W. H., Berwyn. 
Bewley, George P., Berwyn. 
Brashears, Luther, Laurel. 
Chichester. W . S., Aquasco. 
Freeman, H. T., Hyattsyllle. 
Schoenbauer, Lewis, Bladensburg. 
Snowden, John, Laurel. 
Turner, Chiarles L., Aquasco. 
Young, Jos. H., (Jno.), Aquasco. 

St. Mary's County. 
Burroughs, Gwinn C, MechanlcgTille. 
Davis, Joseph L., Charlotte Hall, 
Raley, John L., Loveville. 
Reeder, H. O., Laurel Grove. 

Washington County. 
Cohlll, Leo A., Hancock. 
Funkhouser, V. G., Big Pool. 
Hill, R. L., Hancock. 
Johnston, B. F., Pearre. 
Waller, Harry E., Hancock. 

Worcester County. 
Dickerson, J. E., Snow Hill. 
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FOREST LAWS OF MARYLAND. 

Acts of 1906. chapter 294, '*An Act to establish a State Board of Forestry and to 
promote forest interests and arboriculture in the State." 

Section 1 — Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That there 
shall be a State Board of Forestry, consisting of seven members, the Governor, 
Comptroller, President of Johns Hopkins University, President of the Mazjlaad 
State Agricultural College, State Geologist, one citizen of the State known to be 
interested in the advancement of forestry, and one practical lumberman engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber within this State ; who shall be appointed by the 
Governor, to serve for a term of two years, which Board shall act without com- 
pensation, save for actual necessary expenses incurred in the performance of 
their official duties. 

Sec. 2. — 'And be it enacted. That there shall be appointed by the Board of 
Forestry, a State Forester : who shall have a practical knowledge of forestry, and 
who shall be a trained forester, his compensation stmll be fixed by the Board, and 
shall not exceed $2,000 per annum, and reasonable travelling and field expenses 
incurred in the performance of his official duties. He shall under the general 
supervision of the State Board of Forestry, have direction of all forest Interests, 
and all miatters pertaining to forestry within the Jurisdiction of the State. He 
shall have charge of all Forest Wardens in the State, and aid and direct them in 
their work ; take such action as is authorized by law to prevent and extinguish 
forest fires, enforce all laws pertaining to forest and wood band, and prosecute for 
any violation of such laws ; collect data relative to forest destruction and condi- 
tions ; direct the protection and Improvement of State Parks and forest reserves, 
land co-operate with land owners as described in Section 4 of this Act. He shall 
annually deliver a course of lectures at the Maryland State Agricultural College 
bearing upon forestry and silviculture, subject to the approval of the Trustees of 
the College ; and as far as his duties as State Forester will permit, carry on an 
educationul course of lectures on Forestry at the Farmers' Institutes, and similar 
meetings within the State. He shall act as Secretary of the State Board of 
Forestry and shall prepare for the Board annually a report on the progress and 
condition of State forest work and recommend therein plans for improving the 
State system of forest protection, management, and replacement. 

Sec. 3 — And be It enacted. That the State Board of Forestry shall have the 
power to purchase lands In the name of the State, suitable for forest culture and 
reserves, at a price which shall not exceed five dollars per acre, using for such 
purposes any surplus money not otherwise appropriated, which may be standing 
to the credit of the Forest Reserve Fund ; and to make all rules and regulations 
governing State Reserves ; and that the Governor of the State is authorized upon 
the recommendation of said State Board of Forestry to accept gifts of land to the 
State, the same to be held, protected and admi sintered by the State Board of 
Forestry as State Forest Reserves, and to be used so as to demonstrate the prac- 
tical utility of timber culture and as a breeding place for game. Such gifts must 
be absolute except for the reservation of all mineral and mining rights over and 
under said lands, and a stipulation that they shall be administered as State For- 
est Reserves, and the Attorney-General of the State is directed to see that all 
deeds to the State, of lands mentioned above are properly executed before the 
gift is accepted. 
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Sec. 4 — ^And be it enacted, That the State Forester, shall upon request, under 
the sanction of the State Board of Forestry, and whenever he deems It essential 
to the best Interests of the people of the State, co-operate with counties, towns, 
corporations, and Individuals, in preparing plans for the protection, manage- 
ment, and replacement of trees, woodlots, and timber tracts, under an agree- 
ment that the parties obtaining such assistance pay at least the field expenses of 
the men employed in preparing said plans. 

Sec. 5 — And be it enacted, That whenever the State Forester considers it 
necessary he may apply to the Governor to commission such persons as he nuay 
designate to act as Forest Wardens of this State, to enforce the forest laws and 
to carry out all the purposes of this Act. If the Governor approve such person? 
he may appoint them Forest Wardens for a term of two years, but they shall be 
subject to removal at any time at the pleasure of the Governor. Such W^ardens 
shall receive no salary from the State, but only such compensation from time to 
time as the Forester may allow them for special services actually rendered. For- 
est Wardens thus appointed shall before entering upon the duties of their office, 
take the proper official oath before the Clerk of the Court of the County in which 
they reside, after which they shall while holding said office, possess and exercise 
all the authority and power held and exercised by constables at common law under 
the statutes of this State, so far as arresting and prosecuting persons for all 
violations of any of the laws or rules and regulations enacted or to be enacted 
for the protection of the State Forestry Reservations, or for the protection of 
the fish and game contained therein, are concerned. 

Sec. a — And be it enacted. That It shall be the duty of the Forest Wardens 
to enforce all forest laws of this State, to protect the State Forest Reserves, and 
see that <all rules, regulations and laws, are enforced ; to report any violation of 
law to the State Forester at the time of its occurrence, to assist In apprehending 
and convicting offenders, and to make an annual report to him as to forest condi- 
tions in their Immediate neighborhood. When any Forest Warden shall see or 
have reported to him a forest fire, it shall be his duty to Immedliately repair to 
the seat of the fire and employ such persons and means as In his Judgment seem 
expedient and necessary to extinguish said fire. He shall keep an itemized 
account of all expenses thus Incurred and send such account immediately to the 
State Forester. 

Sec. 7 — And be it enacted, Tbat the expenses Incurred in fighting or extinguish- 
ing any fire under the direction of the State Forester or a Forest Warden shall be 
borne by the county In which the fire occurred, and shall be payable in full by 
the County Commissioners of such county upon the receipt of an Itemized 
account with vouchers approved by the State Forester. 

Sec. 8 — And be it enacted. That the Boards of County Commissioners of the 
several counties of this State are hereby (authorized to levy and appropriate 
money for purposes of Forest Protection, Improvement and management, and said 
Boards shall have recourse under an action at law, for debt against any land 
owner, individual or corporation, on whose account they shall have been obliged 
to pay out money for fighting fire, for the amount which they have expended for 
such purpose. 

Sec. 9 — And be it enacted. That the State Forester shiall furnish notices 
printed in large letters upon cloth calling attention to the dangers of forest fires, 
and to forest fire and trespass laws and their penalties, such notices shall be 
distributed by the State Forester to Forest Wardens and posted by them in con- 
spicuous places upon State Forest Reserves, and along the highways In forest- 
covered country. 

Sec. 10 — Be. it enacted. That every Individual or corporation that carelessly, 
negligently, or wilfully, maliciously, or with Intent sets on fire, or causes, or pro- 
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cures to be set on fire, any woods, brush, grass, grain, or stubble on lands not 
their own, shall be guilty of misdemeanor and upon conviction be punishable by 
a fine of not less than $25 or more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less than 
thirty days or more than one year, or both such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec. 11 — And be it enacted. That it shall be unlawful for any person or corpo- 
ration as land owner to set, or procure another to set fire to any woods, brushy 
logs, leiaves, grass, or clearing upon their own land, unless they shall have pre- 
viously taken all possible care and precaution against the spread of such fire to 
other lands not their own, by previously having cut and piled the same, or care- 
fully cleared around the land which is to be burned, so as to prevent the spread 
of such fire. The setting of fire contrary to the provisions of this Section, or 
allowing it to escape to the injury of adjoining lands shall be prima facie proof 
of wilfulness, or neglect, and the land owner from whose land the fire originated 
shall be liable in a civil action for damages for the injury resulting from such 
fire and also for the cost of fighting and extinguishing the same. 

Sec. 12 — And be it enacted. That logging and railroad locomotives, donkey or 
threshing engines, land other engines and boilers, operated in, through or near for- 
est or brush, which do not burn oil as fuel, shall be provided with appliances to 
prevent the escape of fire and sparks from the smoke-stacks thereof, and with 
devices to prevent the escape of fire from ash pans and fire-boxes. Failure to 
comply with these requirements shall be a misdemeanor, punishable upon con- 
viction by a fine of not less thcin $10 nor more than $100 for each and every 
offense thus committed. 

Sec. 13 — And be it enacted. That all individuals or corporations causing fires 
by violations of Sections 10, 11 and 12 of this Act shall be liable to the State, 
and to the country in which the fire occurred, in an action for debt to the full 
amount of all expenses incurred by the State or county in fighting and extin- 
guishing such fire. 

Sec. 14 — And be it enacted, That Justices of the Peace for this State in the 
County wherein the offence shall have been committed shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine all prosecutions for the purpose of enforcing fines and penal- 
ties, collectible under the provisions of this Act, not exceeding the amount of 
$100 and of holding the offenders under proper bail if necessary, for hearing 
before the Circuit Court, committing them to the county jail until such hearing, 
if the required bail is not furnished. It shall be the duty of the State's Attor- 
neys of the several Counties, to prosecute all violators of Section 10 of this Act. 

Sec. 15 — And be It enacted, Thiat all money received as penalties for violations 
of the provisions of this Act, less the cost of collection, and not otherwise pro- 
vided for, together with any amount obtained from the State Forest Reserves, 
shall be paid into the State Treasury to the credit of the Forest Reserve Ftind, 
which fund is hereby created, and the monies in said fund are hereby appropria- 
ted for purposes of forest protection, management, replacement, and extension, 
under the direction of the State Board of Forestry. 

Sec. 16 — And be it enacted, That there is hereby appropriated the sum of 
thirty-five hundred dollars ($3,500) annuially for the fiscal years 1907 and 1908, 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act. and for the payment of salaries and 
expenses herein provided for. 

Sec. 17 — And be it enacted. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this .\ct are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 18 — -And be it enacted, That this Act shall take effect from the diate of 
its passage. 

Approved: April 5th, lOOG. 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO FOREST WARDENS. 

The following instructions, based upon an interpretation of the State Forestry 
Laws, have been prepared for the guidance of Forest Wardens in the discharge 
of their duties and should be preserved for ready reference. 

How APPOINTED. 
Forest Wardens are commissioned by the Governor on the recommendation 
of the State Forester, who is also Chief Forest Warden. Before entering upon 
their duties the wardens are required to take the oath of office before the Clerk 
of the Court of the County in which they reside. (Sec. 5). 

DUTIES. 

The principal duties of Forest Wiardois as outlined in the Forestry Act, 
sec. 6 and 9, are as follows : 

Posting Warning Notices. 

Enforcing the Forest Laws. 

Attending to Forest Fires and reporting same. 

Making an Annual Report. 

Posting Warning Notices: Wardens are provided with warning notices 
printed on cloth which should be posted conspicuously along the highways of 
wooded districts, and especially In the vicinity of Post Offices and cross-roads. 
In the spring before the woods become dry the warden should see that his 
district Is well posted and the laws relating to forest fires generally understood. 
There Is a general law Imposing a penalty for defacing or destroying these public 
notices and, should they be disturbed and the name or names of the offenders 
ascertained, the case should be reported to the State Forester. A very good 
way to tack the notices to trees or posts Is to use about 8 roofing nails with 
very broad heads for each notice, or nails with tin caps may be used." 

Enforcing the Forest Laws: Bach warden should become familiar with 
our forest laws in order to give accurate information to all inquiries and to 
be able to detect and act without hesitation when any of the laws are violated. 
Section 6 of the Forestry Act provides "That it shall be the duty of Forest 
Wardens to report any violation of law to the State Forester at the time of its 
occurrence, to assist in apprehending and convicting offenders, etc." Without 
(appearing too officious. It Is possible to accomplish much by distributing copies 
of the forest fire laws and calling attention to its provisions, also by cautioning 
those who are apt to be careless in setting out fires for the purpose of clearing 
land, burning brush, and the like. The prevention of fires should be the object 
sought, but should fires occur, prompt measures for extinguishing them are of 
first importance. 

On the State Forest Reserve land wardens possess the power of arrest, "the 
same authority land power exercised by constables at common law," but on 
private lands offenders against the forest laws must be prosecuted by the 
regularly appointed county officers on complaint of the State Forester, who in 
turn gets the Information from the Forest Warden. 

Attending to Forest Fires: Forest Wardens should keep a sharp look out 
for fires during the dangerous seasons, which occur in the autumn after the 
leaves fall laud again in the early spring before the leaves come out. 
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When a fire Is discovered or reported, the warden should act promptly to 
check and extinguish it. It shall be his duty to go at once to the scene of the 
fire and assist the owner of the land in putting it out and to ascertain If 
additional help is needed. If the owner, or his agent, is not present he should 
be notified in the most expeditious way, the warden in the meantime should 
endeavor to get the fire under control. If the Forest Warden, with the owner 
of the land and his assistants, is not abl<e to control the fire he may, at his 
discretion, employ the most available help that can be secured. The rate of pay 
for help so employed has been fixed at 20 cents per hour while the Forest Warden 
is paid 25 cents per hour. 

After a fire occurs, the Forest Warden should, las soon as possible, mail his 
report to the State Forester, using the printed form (Form 2) provided for 
that purpose. All the facts called for on this form should be ascertained by a 
careful examination of the burned area immediately after the fire. Every effort 
should be made to find out the cause of the fire and the person, or persons, who 
started it. These facts should be written out fully in the report no matter 
whom it may concern. If attended to promptly, there should be little difficulty 
in ascertaining the point at which the fire started and, in most all cases, who 
started it. Each warden should discharge his duty in this respect without fear 
or favor. In addition to answering the printed questions in the report, the 
Forest Warden should furnish, under "Remarks," such further Information as 
may not be conveyed in the preceding answers, and should be careful to include, 
also, everything that might relate directly or Indirectly to the matter. 

Along with the report of the fire, or very soon afterward, the Forest Warden 
should send in an Itemized account of his expenses and those of his assistants 
Incurred in extinguishing the fire. Form 3 Is to be used for this purpose and 
each man's account must be certified by the Forest Warden's signature. Bills 
for services in extinguishing a fire cannot be approved for payment until the 
Forest Warden has sent In a report of the fire. 

FOREST WARDENS DISTRICT. 
Each Forest Warden will be assigned a certain territory subject to his 
approval, and for which he should feel responsible. In case of fire In neighboring 
territory where there may be no Forest Warden, or where the Forest Warden 
for that territory has failed to respond, due to absence, or lack of knowledge of 
the fire, it will be the duty of such a warden to go out of his own territory to 
the assistance of a neighboring Forest Warden, and he shall receive the same 
pay for his services as though they were rendered in his district. 

Damage from Forest Fires. 

In preparing a report of a forest fire, the warden Is earnestly requested to 
make a aareful estimate of the damage caused to each land owner affected. It is 
customary to base the damage on the value of the timber, fences, etc., actually 
burned. This, however, does not represent fully the amount of the loss. The 
loss to the young growth, the scarring of the older trees, which, though not 
killed, are badly damaged ; the loss In the producing power of the soil, by the 
destruction of the humus ; these and other factors, while difficult to estimate, 
should be considered in la correct estimate of damages. 

A large portion of the forest fires are started by farmers who burn brush 
at unseasonable times, or who do not take proper precautions. Therefore, where 
such fires are likely to occur, the farmers should have the law explained to 
them. They should be warned to be careful in setting fire, since they will be 
liable to the County for any damage they may cause to their neighbor's woods, 
or crops, by allowing fire to escape. 

GENERAL Rules. 

The best tools with which to fight a fire are the rake, hoe, shovel and axe. 
A fire that could be put out by one man In ten minutes, if left to spread, 
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and under a high wind, may bafHe the combined efforts of 100 men a few hours 
later. Therefore get to the fire ms soon as possible. 

When a fire gets under headway In a dry open woods it is best to go some 
little distance ahead to a road or stream and start a back fire. In backfiring, 
however, useless destruction should be avoided. 

With all fires the night or early morning hours are the best time to work 
whenever any choice exists, for nearly every forest fire dies down more or less 
during the cool of the night, and then flares up again during the heat of the 
day. 

A fire goes up a slope rapidly, pauses at the crest of the hill, and is some- 
what retarded in going down. Therefore, if possible, use the crest of the ridge 
and the bottom as lines of attack. 

Protect the valuable timber rather thian the brush or waste. 

Never leave a fire until it is put out. 

Young timber suffers more from fire than old, mature timber. 

A surface fire in open woods, though not dangerous, does great harm by 
destroying the seeds and young seedling trees. 

Spring fires are very damaging to the trees, which, being then full of sap, 
endure little heat. 

Fall fires, owing to the ground being very dry at that season, usually run 
deep, burning off the roots of trees and consuming all the vegetable material so 
valuable to the trees as a mulch and fertilizer. 

Of greater value than rules is the experience, activity, and resourcefulness of 
the Forest Warden in whom great reliance is placed. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 
The law specifies that each warden shall make an annual report to the State 
Forester relating to the forest conditions in his neighborhood. These reports 
should be sent in on December 1st and are to be prepared on blanks provided for 
that purpose. 

Payment of Expenses. 

Forest Wardens are allowed reasonable compensation for services rendered, and 
expenses incurred, in the performance of their duties, as follows : 

For attending and fighting fires 'ITyc. per hour, the account to be submitted on 
Form 3. 

For posting warning notices, and any other work authorized la writing by 
the State Forester, 25c. per hour, the account to be submitted on Form 4. 
This form is also used for entering all expense accounts (except for services 
in fighting fires), such as for cost of nails, etc., for wanilng notices. For 
mileiage necessary in taking oath of office, 10c. per mile, one way, from residence 
to Court House by most direct route. This mileage shall be in lieu of charges 
for time, the account to go on Form 4. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE WORK. 

There Is no more important work in promoting the forest Interests of the 
State than this matter of fire protection. Woodlands that at one time sup- 
ported an excellent stand of timber, and which under proper protection are 
capable of supplying succeeding crops of valuable material, tare now largely 
unproductive because of the prevalence of forest fires. In preventing, or even 
reducing the danger from these tires, the forest resources of the community will 
be immensely increased and all industries depending on the forests will be 
encouraged. 

While the position of iForest Warden is without salary or pecuniary profit there 
is in it the possibility of rendering a much needed public service in the com- 
munity. It is this need that has prompted public spirited men to accept the 
ofllce land discharge its important duties to the best of their ability. 
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WOODLOT FORESTRY FOR MARYLAND FARMERS. 

What Forestry Is. 

Forestry is simply applying to woodlands a system of management, 
that will insure their greatest productiveness. It is systematic man- 
agement that is required, for since the forest crop is one taking years 
to mature, it must have a continuous methodical treatment, best suited 
for the purpose it is to serve. This means that the woodlot, which is 
too often in the neglected class of lands on the farm, receiving, at most, 
haphazard treatment, must be placed on an equal footing with the 
other lands which are managed with a view to obtaining the highest 
revenue of which they are capable. Forestry has for its object "the 
production, on a given area, of the greatest amount of valuable timber 
(or produce) in the shortest possible time, at least expense." 

IMPORTANCE OF FOREST LANDS. 

It is estimated that about 40 per cent, of the land area of the State 
is in woodlands, or brush, of this amount it is probable that 80 per 
cent, is included in farmers' woodlots, so that the farmer not only 
supplies the food crops, but is also the chief producer of the forest 
products — logs, timber, poles, tieb, piling, bark, fuel and pulp wood. 

There is a woodlot, large or small, on nearly every farm in the State. 
It is almost as indispensable as the house or barn, in many cases it 
furnished the material for both. The woodlot not only supplies the 
farmer with fuel, and construction material; but it has an added value 
in holding the soil on the hill-sides, along ravines, and streams. It 
also affords protection and shelter against storm and wind. 

By compiling the latest and most reliable data, it has been found 
that the value of the forest products of Maryland amounts to over 
$5,000,000 annually, and most of this goes to the farmer. This places 
the products of our forests, next to those of our mines. In some 
counties the forest products for the past 20 years have exceeded in 
value all other products combined. The drain upon the forest has 
consumed nearly all of the original timber growth, and in consequence 
of the diminished supply and the increasing demand, prices have 
advanced rapidly. The farmers are beginning to realize that it will 
pay them to give careful attention to their woodlots. 

NEED OF BETTER FOREST MANAGEMENT. 

From one end of the State to the other there seems to be the same 
reckless waste of our forest wealth. The woodlot has been culled over 
time and time again for the best material, until there is usually left 
but the remnant, consisting of the poorest specimens of the poorest 
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species. First, the walnut and the cherry were taken> then the poplar 
and the white oak, and ash; and with each removal, the supremacy of 
the most valuable kinds of timber is further checked. If the inferior 
kinds could also have been removed, so as to give the species an equal 
chance in the new growth, conditions would not be so bad. It is this 
control of the representation of the species in the forest, that consti- 
tutes the forester's art. He looks upon the forest as his capital, the 
increase as the rate of interest on the investment. So long as he 
maintains the capital (growing stock) unimpaired, Just so long can he 
expect to have it yield him a good rate of interest. By wisely man- 
aging this growing stock, it is not only possible to maintain the 
maximum growth, but to so increase the representation of the more 
valuable specie, as to add greatly to the value of the produce. This 
leads us to inquire, 

What Constitutes a gcx>d Wcxddlot? 

The important considerations are these: 

1. The woodlot should be well stocked with trees, so that every foot 
of ground is not only productive, but is protected. 

2. The trees should be of good quality and good kinds. Diseased, 
scrubby trees are simply cumberers of the ground; only healthy, 
vigorous ones of the valuable kinds such as oaks, chestnuts, poplars, 
hickories, etc., should be provided for. 

3. The growing stock should be of all ages, and well distributed. 
As trees reach maturity, and are removed, others of succeeding ages 
down to the tiny seedling, should be coming on to renew the forest. 
The larger trees should be so distributed over the area as to shade the 
ground, and at the same time give each sufficient room in which to 
develop into the best form. 

4. The soil should be porous, full of organic matter, and covered 
with a good humus and leaf litter, to act as a kind of mulch. Where 
the trees are well distributed and the fires are not allowed to burn 
the humus and litter, or cattle allowed to tramp the ground, this 
desirable condition of soil is a natural consequence. 

5. The forest should be free of dead trees and branches lying on the 
ground, as these harbor insects and encourage disease, as well as 
furnish fuel for forest fires. 

6. While the ideal condition is seldom realized, the farmer should 
constantly have before him such a standard, in order to mould the 
woodlot into the best form that is possible. 

The fact that the timber will grow on the poorest soil of the farm 
without, cultivation or fertilizer, and really enrich the land, together 
with the fact that the timber crop requires the* expenditure of a 
minimum amount of labor, makes the woodlot an excellent asset, 
especially when we consider the increased difficulty of securing farm 
help. The labor required in tending and harvesting the forest crop is 
employed during the winter when the work is slack. By giving winter 
employment, the farmer will be able to keep good men the year around. 
Add to this the very rapid rise of timber prices, and it would seem 
that no farmer can afford to neglect his woodlands or allow them to 
become less productive, by destructive methods of cutting, or poor 
forest management. The farmers are coming more and more to regard 
this question with the serious consideration that it deserves. The 
State Forester is receiving many inquiries as to how the woodlot 
conditions may be improved, how mature timber may be cut without 
serious injury to the remaining growth, and what trees to plant on 
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un tillable lands.* The question of why forest management should be 
practiced is giving way to the question of how to introduce forest 
management under certain local conditions. This leads to the discus- 
sion of some of the methods of forest management. 

SYSTEMS OF MANAGEMENT. 

No two woodlots are exactly alike, and the objects to be served in 
each case will be different, hence no cut and dried rules may be laid 
down that will fit every woodlot. There are, however, certain systems 
of management which with certain modification to suit local condi- 
tions, will cover nearly all cases and are here given in order that the 
farmer may select the one that most nearly answers his purpose. 
Having carefully selected the plan of management, it should be 
systematically carried out for frequent changes will be disastrous. 

Selection Method. 

This method is given first because it can be more easily applied to 
Maryland woodlots in their present state than any other method. In 
other words it will require fewer changes to introduce it than is 
demanded by any other system of forest management. 

Under the selection method, the farmer takes out a tree here and 
there to suit his needs and depends upon seed from neighboring trees, 
and sprouts from the stumps, to fill the gap. In most cases the 
farmer thinks nothing about the reproduction and selects the tree 
because of its value for a particular use. It is right here that con*- 
servative forest management is exemplified. The forester, while con- 
sidering the market value of the present stand, does not fail to recog- 
nize the need of providing for a new forest when the present one is 
cut. In other words the renewal of the forest must be of equal 
importance with the disposal of the products. 

When a tree is cut in the woodlot an opening is formed. Into this 
opening, pours the light and warmth that is necessary for the growth 
of new trees. If young seedlings are already started or if seed is 
ready to germinate, new growth immediately takes possession of the 
opening. If instead of a single tree several adjoining trees had been 
cut the opening would be much larger, and so much light, heat, and 
wind would get in, as to be harmful rather than helpful. The soil 
might dry out, the tender seedlings that may have started under the 
shade of the trees would possibly be killed by the sudden change. In 
the mean time grass and weeds might get started, and so prevent 
other tree seeds that would lodge in the opening from germinating. When 
large openings are made in a stand that is rather dense there is the 
added danger that the standing trees may blow down. It is therefore 
important not to thin out the forest too severely in selecting the trees 
to cut. Another consideration that must be weighed carefully is that 
the openings made by the removal of trees, will generally be seeded 
up by the adjoining trees. That being the case care should be taken 
that the trees cut are not the kind that we want to be reproduced in 
the woods. Herein lies the danger of the selection method as com- 
monly practiced where only the better class of timber is marketable; 
the best trees of the best species are selected, and the poorer inferior 
species are left to reproduce their kind. Consequently with each 



♦The State Forester will examine the woodlands of any land owner 
in the State under the offer in Leaflet No. 1, mailed on request. 
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culling there is a larger proportion of inferior kinds until in time (if 
the practice is continued) the whole forest becomes much inferior to 
the original growth of trees. This calls for the removal at least of 
as many of the inferior as of the valuable kinds or better still, the 
removal of those we do not want, before the valuable kinds are taken. 
In other words we may by our selection method improve the forest, 
or on the other hand (as as is too often the case) we may by each 
selection leave it in a worse condition than we found it. 

In the ordinary woodlot there are trees of all ages from the tiny 
seedlings to the mature trees. In getting out the latter, more or less 
injury will be done the seedlings and saplings upon which we must 
rely for the future forest. The chopper must fell the tree and get 
ont the logs iu such a way as to do least injury to the seedlings. The 
ordinary workmen in felling a large tree, will clear away the young 
seedlings for several feet before he begins chopping notwithstanding 
the fact that these very saplings are of the greatest value for a new 
crop, and are in just the right position to fill up the gap made by the 
felling of the tree. When openings occur, .and they undoubtedly will 
where natural seeding cannot be relied upon, arrangement should be 
made to fill up these spaces with plants, raised in a small nursery, or 
by planting acorns or nuts. A certain amount of clearing and im- 
provement cutting will be required to control the mixture of species 
and improve the stand. Directions for this work will be found under 
the method of successive thinnings. 

Successive Thinnings Method. 

In this method the main idea is while harvesting the crop of mature 
trees, to provide for a natural regeneration of the forest, and by subse- 
quent operations of clearing, thinning, and improvement cutting, to 
secure a fully stocked stand by systematic management. Theire is a 
complete cycle of changes that will follow from the time one crop of 
mature trees is cut until another is ready for the axe. This period is 
known as the rotation. Under the selection method trees were con- 
stantly reaching maturity so that the idea of a rotation was not 
prominent. 

In describing the method of successive thinnings we may begin at 
the time when the crop is ready to harvest, namely, at maturity. 
Bearing in mind that the important consideration of any method of 
management, is to secure a speedy and satisfactory reproduction, our 
first thought must be how can we secure a new crop when the present 
trees are cut? It is done in this way: Instead of cutting all of the 
large trees at once, we only take out enough to open the crown cover 
so that light may get in and seed be permitted to germinate. The 
extent to which the canopy shall be opened up will depend upon the 
condition of the soil, and the kind of trees with which we are dealing. 
A rich soil, and light-seeded species of trees will permit of a more 
open cutting; while for heavy-seeded trees, and where there is danger 
of weeds covering the ground, qr of a drying out of the soil, a close 
cutting is to be made. We call it close cutting when the trees remain- 
ing touch each other when swayed by the wind; an opening cutting, 
leaves a space of 10 to 15 feet between the crowns. It will be noted 
that the space occupied by the crowns of the trees is to be considered 
rather than the distribution of the stems themselves. The first cut- 
ting is made for the purpose of seeding up the ground by seed from 
the standing trees, and hence is called a reproduction cutting. In a 
mixed forest, or one composed of different species of trees, we must 
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have in mind that since the open space is to be seeded by the standing 
trees it is important in our reproduction cutting, to remove as far as 
possible trees of such species as we do not want to reproduce. The 
time of making the reproduction cutting is of some importance and 
should be just prior to the seed year. Nearly every farmer lias 
.observed that trees do not often bear seed two or more years in 
succession, but that seed years come at less regular intervals which 
can be forcasted to some extent. 

Secondary cuttings: After the seeding is completed, as the result 
of the reproduction cutting, a further cutting will be required to give 
the young seedlings more light and growing space. It is usually 
from 3 to 10 years after the reproduction cutting before this secondary 
cutting is required. It is not intended that the entire space shall be 
evenly seeded. There will be some blank spaces, and in secondary 
cuttings care should be taken to leave seed trees over the blank spaces. 
If the reproduction cutting was of an open character, and the seeding 
has been complete, it may be possible to remove all of the older trees 
at the time of the secondary cutting and thus make it a final cutting. 

Final cuttings: When the seedlings are in need of more light and 
growing space arid able to take care of themselves the final cutting 
may be made. This will remove all of the old trees. In the secondary, 
and particularly in the final cutting, there will be considerable danger 
in breaking down the young trees in removing the larger ones. This 
cannot be altogether avoided, but care should be exercised to make 
the damage as light as possible. 

Thinnings: Soon after the final cutting or possibly before it, the 
young saplings will be crowding each other, and since they are many 
more than can possibly survive for the final crops, the process of 
elimination begins early. It is for the forester to so regulate this 
struggle for existence, as to produce the best results. At first this 
competition is useful in that it makes the saplings reach up for light 
and growing space, and the shade from the sides kills off the lower 
branches thus insuring long clean stems that produce the best timber. 
At the same time this struggle with each other i« more or less injurious 
in that it often retards the growth of the valuable species at the 
expense of the inferior kinds. Therefore to control the mixture of 
the species it is important to make thinnings as early as there is 
need for room. However it is very desirable at all times to have a 
full leaf canopy to protect the soil, and to favor height growth. It 
is necessary that thinnings be made often while the wood is young, 
and with less frequency after the main height growth is attained, and 
diameter growth becomes most rapid. 

The method of successive thinnings is calculated at all times during 
the life of the stand to follow closely the laws of tree growth: to 
promptly intervene to save the waste in nature; and by complete 
control of the young growth to produce a forest of the greatest value. 
The methods require close supervision and a close application of the 
laws of tree growth, but it is the intelligent farmer with a relatively 
small woodland area that can give the matter the close attention that 
is required. 

Clear Cutting Method. 

As a rule the main purpose of the woodlot is to furnish a continual 
supply of fuel and construction material so tl^ut the clear cutting 
method except only for portions of it, is not practicable. There are, 
however, cases where the clear cutting system may be used to ad- 



vantage. There are two conditions that favor clear cutting; one is 
hardwood lands that are too thin and rocky to produce large timber, 
and when there is a good market for small stuff such as cord wood or 
nine props; the other is pine land, where the cutting can be done in 
successive strips to secure natural seeding from the side. 

In both cases only a portion of the woodlot is cut at one time so as 
to insure frequent returns. Suppose the farmer has a twenty-acre 
woodlot in a mountain section where mine props are in demand. 
Assuming that it takes twenty years to grow trees of a suitable size for 
mine props, he would be able to cut one acre each year, and in twenty 
years, after cutting the last acre the first acre would be ready for 
another cutting, and so the rotation could be continued. The same 
practice could be followed profitably on thin, rocky soils in other parts 
of the State where there is a good market for cordwood. The forest 
is reproduced by sprouts from the stumps, and when the cutting is 
carefully done and fires kept out, the «tumps of young trees will 
send up vigorous, thrifty sprouts for several generations. As this 
vigor declines with successive thinnings, young trees from seed should 
be encouraged and for that purpose a few trees may be left standing 
through one cutting, and remain over until a second rotation to furnish 
and scatter seed. The needed fuel and fence material for the farm 
may be supplied from thinnings in the woodlot made where needed to 
improve the crop. 

Pines, and nearly all evergreens, do not sprout from stumps, and 
hence the only way to reproduce tnem, is by seeding or planting. 
Artificial seeding or planting are both so expensive as to be excluded 
whenever natural seeding can be relied upon. Pine seed is light and 
may be carried by the wind considerable distances, hence if it is 
desired to cut a stand of pine and have the crop succeeded by another 
pine stand this may be g'^nerally accomplished by regulating the cut- 
ting to strips about as wide, or only a little wider than the trees are 
tall. These strips should extend along the side of the woods so that 
the seed will blow over it from the adjacent standing trees. After the 
strip is seeded up, requiring from two to five years, another strip 
may be taken in hand and the whole tract gone over in rotation. 

FiLUNG IN Open Places in the Woodlot. 

Even under the best systems of forest management, fail places will 
occur in the woodlot, which it is desirable to fill up promptly in order 
that there shall be no waste land. Where these open places occur in 
a hardwood forest and there is no young growth started to fill them 
up it is often advisable to plant a few nuts, or acorns, at suitable 
intervals, say 3x3 feet. This can be done in the autumn, after the 
seed is ripe by dropping the nut or acorn into a hole about two inches 
deep, made with a sharpened stick in the soft ground. The seed should 
be covered by stamping with the foot. Nuts and acorns are eagerly 
devoured by squirrels, so that treating the seed lightly with red lead 
gas tar or something to make it distasteful, but that will not injure 
the seed, is recommended. 

Where it is desirable to fill up open places with pine trees or the 
light seeded hardwoods, like ash, maple, birch, yellow poplar, etc., it 
is best to grow the seedlings in a portion of the garden, and set them 
out in the woods when they become large enough. There are few 
trees however that will grow even in the partial shade of surrounding 
trees so in filling in such openings especially if small, only such trees 
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should be provided for as will stand some shading such as beech, 
sugar maple, white oak, and hickory. A small well-kept nursery on 
every farm where there is a large woodlot, will be a profitable invest- 
ment. 

Protecting the Wck>dlot. 

Fires. 

The three causes that have contributed more than all else to bring 
about the present depleted condition of Maryland woodlots are exces- 
sive and injudicious cutting, fire, and browsing of cattle. Protection 
against the first of these namely,injudicious cutting, has been dealt 
with in the preceding pages and as the farmer realizes the value of 
his woodlot he will see to it that it is protected from misuse. 

There can be no thrifty, valuable growth on land that is repeatedly 
run over by forest fires. By burning the litter on the ground the soil 
is exposed and impoverished, the seed and young seedlings are de- 
stroyed, and the larger trees are damaged. Under such conditions the 
land is unable to yield anything like a full crop of timber. 

If the woodlot is small and surrounded by cultivated land, it has 
good natural protection, so that only reasonable care in preventing the 
setting of fires is necessary. In large woodlots, and especially if there 
are adjoining woodlands, fire lines should be provided. For this pur- 
pose wood roads kept clear of inflammable material will stop most 
of the light fires in the litter, and will serve as good lines from which 
to back fire in case of a large fire that is carried by the wind. When a 
large body of woodland is exposed to great danger from one direction, 
such as from a railroad, it is a good plan to burn a strip twenty-five 
to fifty feet wide, along the exposed side to serve as a fire line. The 
line should be burned in the autumn after the leaves have fallen, but 
should not be attempted without a sufficient force of men to control it, 
and then only after trails have been raked bare to confine the fire to 
the strip to be burned. 

Grazing. 

The use of the woodlot for cattle, hogs, and sheep is a mistake too 
often made by the farmer. A continuous use of it for such purposes 
is disastrous. The hogs eat the nuts and acorns that are needed for 
reseeding the forest, the cattle and sheep eat the young seedlings 
that happen to come up, thereby preventing a new growth. The 
result is that the woodlot in time consists only of older trees and 
as these are cut open places are left in the forest. The sun and wind 
get in and dry out the soil, the litter is dried up and blown away, 
leaving the ground which is tramped by the cattle, so hard that seeding 
is impossible. Without a mulch of leaves the soil becomes impov- 
erished, and as the trees thin out letting in more light, grass and 
weeds enter giving more the appearance of a park than of a woodlot. 
The trees remain short and limby, producing only poor material and 
the woodlot without a young growth coming on is like the family 
without offspring, doomed to extinction. 
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MARKETING THE FOREST CROP. 

NEED OF Information. 

Nearly half of tiie inquiries on forestry matters that are received at the office 
relate to the manner of disposing of mature timber and at the same time of not 
destroying the forest. This is one of the hopeful indications of sentiment towar'd 
forest preservation. Many farmers and large woodland owners have mature 
timber which could be sold for a good price, but the owne s having seen the 
disastrous effects of wholesale cutting on their neigiabor's woodlands, hesitate 
to sell their timber unless they can be assured that there will be enough left of 
the yoiHig growth to m<ak¥> a new forest. It is in the manner of prescribing just 
what timber may be removed and how it is to be done, that there is need of 
exact information, and hence tne call for this Leaflet. 

Demand for timber. 

There never was such a demand for timber as the'e is now, and nearly every 
farmer who has merchantable timber has had frequent and tempting offers for 
it. The price of timber has advanced so much In the past few years that the 
owners of woodland are beginning to pe-alize tnat it will pay to consider carefully 
the forest crop. There is every reason to believe that timber prices will further 
advance, and no one can afford to allow his young growth to be destroyed by 
present reckless cutting, particularly since mature timber may be removed with- 
out permanent injury to tlie forest, by adopting simple, common sense methods. 

CUTTING Timber. 

In cutting the timber there are several considerations, more or less at vari- 
ance with each other that must b«e' i-econciled. It is presumed that the land owner 
wishes to hold his forest lands in forest and as such he desires to make them 
as productive as possible. It is therefore important that in cutting over the 
lands no serious injui*y be done to the remaining trees, or growing stock. 

In the fi st place, the owner wishes to realize as much money value as pos- 
sible out of the crop without seriously sacrificing the good of the forest. More 
or less injury w^ill be done in getting out the timber, and in order that this need 
not be repeated often the cutting may be a little more severe than would be 
done if the woods are to be worked over evtvy yea •. or two. If the accumulated 
growth is to be removed every ten years, then the timber now mature and also 
tiie trees that are likely to interfere with the proper development of the forest 
within the next ten yea s should be removed. Likewise if the cutting is to be 
repeated only every twenty years, the minimum diameter limit for present cut- 
ting would be a little less than if frequent cutting is to be practiced. Since timber 
values are increasing it is generally poor policy to anticipate the growth of 
the forest for the next twenty years, and make a heavy cutting. In so doing 
the growing stock is greatly reduced, and the future yield is sacrificed. About 
the only occasion for such a severe cutting is when the cost of getting out the 
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timber is very high And the product Is relatively low priced, so that frequent 
cuttings would be unprofitable ; or when there Is urgent need of an Immediate 
large revenue from the land sufficient to Justify the* sacrifice of future yield. In 
most cases the woodland owner is in a position where it is possible to cut the 
timber In a way calculated to give the best results. The individual holding is 
usually small, so that the owner can give the wood lot clo«e attention. When 
he sells his mature timber he can usually make good use of the tree tops; he 
can cut out the crooked and scrubby trees, that will never make good timber; 
also the dead and diseased trees. This material will furnish fire wood, and he 
may woric the surplus into cordwood at a fair profit. It should be cut at any 
rate, since it Is a detriment to the forest. The ground that such material occu- 
pies, should t>e giving better trees. The same may be said of und<e«irable species, 
such as gum, beech, and the like. 

However "we must not disregard the forestry principle that tiie groimd will be 
occupied with a growth of some kind any way, and If we remove what we do 
not want provision must be made for the replacement of what we do want, 
otlveorwise -we have gained nothing. 

Market conditions. 

While the woodland owner cannot lay too much stress on the principles that 
have been given for insuring a second crop he must generally modify them in 
their application to suit the market coaiditlons. Where there is no market for 
cord wood he will find it difficult to dispose of the dead, diseased, or otherwise 
undesirable trees, that may be crowding better ones. Where there Is a market 
for cord wood, and the mature and over ripe timber may be sold advantageously 
for saw logs, the conditions are excellent for not only realizing a good profit, 
but for moulding the forest Into the best form. There is generally a good market 
for railroad ties and poles. For chestnut, this is the most profitable form in 
which to sell the material, especially when sawed ties may be cut from the larger 
trees. It is not good policy, however, to sell a straight, thrifty chestnut tree 
that will make but one tie, worth 10 cents on the stump, when a few years 
growth of the same tree would make a pole worth $1.50. 

The timber buyer knows just what market prices are, and from experience he 
can figure very closely what it will cost him to put the tlm.l)er on the marlcet. 
He can also Judge the quantity which he can secure from a certain tract. When 
therefore, he approaches the farmer with his offer, the latter Is at a decided 
disadvantage, having but little knowledge of what his timber Is worth. It Is 
usually a case of the one endeavoring to get the timber for as little as possible, 
and knowing Its value; the other holding it for as high a price aq he can com- 
niand, and not knowing what the price should be. With good transportation 
facilities and good markets, the farmers through the State should not find it 
difficult to make good estimates on the cost of getting out timber, and thereby 
judge its worth on the stump. It is only in this way that they will be able to 
deal satisfactorily with the timber buyer, who possesses expert knowledge and 
who is in close touch with the market. 

TIME TO CUT Timber. 

Trees should be cut In the fall or winter when they are dormant. There are 
several reasons for cutting at this time, among the most Important being the 
following : — 

1. The timber seasons more readily and Is of better quality. 

2. It Is not attacked by borers and other Insects which may do much damage 
to the wood. Wood cut In the summer furnishes convenient breeding places for 
Injurious insects which often come out in great numbers, doing considerable 
damage to forest trees. 
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3. In hardwood forests the principle means of renewal of the growth is by 
sprouts from the stump. Trees cut in the fall or winter, during the resting 
period not only produce the most vigorous sprouts, but the stump which is the 
parent of the srout will be more durable and continue its vitality much longer. 

4. There is lees danger of injuring the young growth at this period when the 
leaves are off, and the young shoots have hardened up for the winter. 

5. Labor is more easily secured in the winter than at any other time. 

Getting Out the Timber, 

In marketing his forest crop the owner is confronted with the question as to 
whether he will get out the timber himself or sell outright to a tlmher buyer. 
His lack of knowledge of market conditions and cost of getting out the material 
with the labor problem added makes him hesitate about undertaking the task. 
On the oth<er hand he knows that if he allows the timber buyer to cut the timber, 
the forest when he is through with it will be in a sad plight Indeed. When 
timber is sold in a lump to a buyer, all that is of value will be taken and only the 
worthless trees left. In getting out the tlmbei' not much care will be taken In 
preserving the young growth, which is so essential to the renewal of the forest. 
It would seem that the proper course is to allow the timber buyer, who is so 
much better equipped than the farmer for such work, to do the cutting, but 
under certain reasonable restrictions. The trouble is that the land owner may 
not know what is best for the forest and hence be unable to draw up rules that 
will insure the best conditions for the future growth. Agaia. if he could draw 
up the necessary rules, there is the great difficulty of securing their proper en- 
forcement. When only a few trees are to be removed on a small area it may not 
pay to secure the services of an expert, but where extensive cutting is contem- 
plated the owner should have the land examined by an expert to determine what 
may be cut with impunity. lU-advlsed cutting is apt to do a severe injury to 
the forest from which it may never recover. 

Marking the trees to Cut. 

If it seems advisable to sell the timber to a timber buyer as it stands in the 
woods, some system should be oberved by which the land owner may know in 
advance just what trees he is selling, and the timber buyer may know just what 
timber he is to get. There are two ways of selling timber and the method 
adopted will depend upon existing conditions. All of the timber may be sold 
down fo a certain minimum diameter limit or only selected trees may be sold, in 
which case each must be marked. The advantage of selling to a diameter limit 
is that little marking is necessary, and If the diameter limit is not placed too 
low. at least the young growth will be spared. The point where the diameter 
is * to be taken must be specified in the contract. It Is customary for timber 
buyers to measure diameters on the stump which may be 6 inches high, or 36 
inches high, as he chooses. Even when the diameter is to be taken one foot from 
the ground, or two feet from the ground, there, Is usually so much swell and 
liTegularity in diameter near the base, that satisfactory measurements cannot 
be taken. In every case where diameter measurement is required the diameters 
should be taken at what Is termed breast height for the average man namely 
at 4^/^ feet from the ground. This is above the base swelling and where the 
tree is more symmetrical. There may be some difference in diameter at this 
point depending on the side of the tree from which the measurement is taken, 
but in case the tree is not uniform, two measurements should be taken at right 
angles, and the average of the two accepted as the diameter of the tree. When 
a diameter limit Is set. It will only be necessary to measure the trees that are 
near the limit in diameter. If this diameter limit be placed at 14 inches breast 
height (which is a good ona to take), those trees above, say 17 inches, and be- 
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low 12 inch«8, are so evidently aboTe or below the limit that they need not be 
measured. The trees that are measured and found above the. diameter Ilmft 
should be marked in scmie unmistakable way. A good method is to stamp a 
blazed surface near the base of the tree with ome distinctive symbol. A hatchet 
with a raised letter or symbol on the poll will answer the purpose, and Is not 
expensive. With such a tool one or two strokes with the cutting edge makes 
a surface on which to stamp the symbol with one blow from the poll of toe 
hatchet. The o4>>ect in stamping near the base below the stump height, is that 
after the tree is cut and the log hauled away the stamp still shows whereas if 
it had been stamped higher up, the evidence that it was, or was not to be cut 
would be destroyed as soon as the log was removed. If a tree is cut which is 
near the diameter limit, and does not have the stamp on tlic stump, the evidence 
is conclusive that it was cut in violation of rules. A daub or ring of paint may 
be used to mark the tree, but it is too easily counterfeited to be entirely satisfac- 
tory. The timber buyer himself may be perfectly honest, but his wood choppers 
may be careless, hence adopt th'ese safeguards whenever practicable. Another 
method Is to go carefully over the forest, select and mark each tree that can be 
8p«Lred, and for which there is a market d'emand. This is the best plan when- 
ever the timber is scattering and consists of available trees. Since the land 
owner selects the trees to cut, he has full control of the situation and can best 
protect his Interest in the forest. Where a minimum diameter limit is selected, 
the best way to determine what trees are under size and which are over size , 
la to use a pair of tree calipers, or If these cannot be easily obtained, a contri- 
vance can be made with three boards nailed together to i*esemble a capenters 
square, with two arms instead of one. The two arms may be made of boards 
about 3 inches wide and 15 inches long, and should be walled, or bolted, to a 
six inch board, so that they are exactly parallel, and at fight angles to the six 
inch board to which they are fastened. The arms should extend out from the 
«ix Inch board on the same side and be exactly the distance apart that is se- 
lected for the diameter limit. To use this Instrumicnt it Is only necessary to 
thrust the two arms against the tree at the desired height (breast-height, 4% 
^t from the ground) and if the arms will take in the trunk, that tree is under 
the diameter limit. If the arms will not take in the trunk, the tree is above 
the diameter limit -and may be marked for cutting. 

THE CONTI^CT. 

Where the timber is sold standing. It Is very important to have a written con- 
tract or agreement, binding upon both the seller and buyer, to observe certain 
provisions. No form of contract can be given here that will fit all cases, but 
the following provisions are recommended, and as many of them as possible 
should be included in the contract : 

1. Only trees that are marked shall be cut. 

2. All marked trees shall be cut. 

3. All diameter measurements shall be taken at 4^^ feet from the ground. 

^- For each tree below the diameter limit that Is cut $2 (or some fixed price 
%h enough to protect young timber) shall be paid the land owner. 

5. No tree shall be left lodged in the woods in the process of felling. 

6.* All logs shall be scaled In the woods before removal by the (name of) log 
scale. 

7,* The height of stump shall not exceed the thickness or diameters of the 
tree, measured 18 inches from the ground. 

8.* All trees, or portions of trees, cut and left In the woods, and containing 
merchantable timber shall be scaled and paid for at stumpage rates. 

* 6, 7, 8 and 9 should be omitted If trees are sold by the piece, or In any way 
except by thousand feet, board measure. 
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